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IX.—Some account of the Wars between Burmah and China, together 
with the journals and routes of three different Embassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava; taken from Burmese documents. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Burney, Resident in Ava. 


The chronicles of the kings of Prome, Pagan, and Ava, which are 
comprised in 38 volumes, and brought down to the year 1823, contain 
accounts of several disputes and wars between those sovereigns and 
the emperors of China. Tagaung, the original seat of empire on the 
Erdwadi, is said to have been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese 
before the birth of Christ. In the reign of Puyvu’-zé-p1', the third 
king of Pagan, who reigned between A. D. 166 and 241, the Chinese 
are said to have invaded his kingdom with an immense army, over 
which that king obtained a great victory ata place called K6-tham-0i ; 
but neither the date nor the cause of this war is given. The 42nd 
king of Pagan, ANéra-THd Mene:-zd, who reigned between A. D. 
1017 and 1059, invaded China,—in what year is not mentioned,—for 
the purpose of obtaining possession of one of Gaupama’s teeth ; 
which is said, however, to have refused to quit China. This king 
had a meeting with the emperor of China, and the two sovereigns 
lived together for three months, but at what place is not mentioned. 
During An6érA-THA-z0's residence in China, the emperor daily sup- 
plied him with food dressed in various gold and silver vessels, which, 
on the departure of the king, he is said to have delivered to the 
emperor of China’s religious teacher, with directions to dress food 
in them daily, and make offerings of it to Gaupama’s tooth. This 
proceeding induced many succeeding emperors of China to demand 
the presentation of the same kind of vessels from the kings of Pagan 
and Ava, as tokens of their tributary subjection to China. In the 
year 1281, during the reign of NARA-THI-HA-PADE', the 52nd king 
of Pagan, the emperor of China sent a mission to demand such gold 
and silver vessels as tribute ; but the king having put to death the 
whole of the mission, a powerful Chinese army invaded the kingdom 
of Pagan, took the capital in 1284, and followed the king, who had 
fled to Bassein, as far as a place on the Hrawadi below Prome called 
Taroup-m6, or Chinese point, which is still to be seen. The Chinese 
army was then obliged to retire in consequence of a want of supplies ; 
but in the year 1300, Kyé-zu4, the son of the above-mentioned king 
of Pagan, having been treacherously delivered by his queen into the 
hands of three noblemen, brothers, who resided at Myen-zain, a town 
lying to the southward of Ava, and who forced the king to become 
a priest and assumed the sovereignty themselves, another Chinese 
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army came down and invested Myen-zain, for the purpose of assisting 
and re-establishing the king Kyé-zuA. The rebel nobles applied for 
advice to a priest, who recommended them, apparently as a taunt, 
to consult tumblers and rope-dancers. Some of that profession were, 
however, sent for, and they, whilst exhibiting their feats before the 
three nobles, repeated as customary words of no meaning, a sentence - 
like the following: ‘‘ There can be no dispute when no matter for 
dispute remains.” The nobles seized upon these words, and apply- 
. ing them to their own case, observed, If king Kyé-zv4 is killed, the 
royal line, which the Chinese have come to restore, will be extinct. 
Accordingly, they cut off the king’s head and showed it to the 
Chinese, who then proposed to retire, if the nobles would send some 
presents to their emperor. {The nobles agreed, but upon condition 
that the Chinese army should first dig a canal; and the Chinese 
generals, to shew the immense numbers of their army, dug in one 
day, between sunrise and sunset, a canal 4900 cubits long, 14 broad 
and 14 deep, which canal near Myen-zain is still in existence*. The 
Burmese chronicles further state, that the little pieces of skin, which 
the spades and other instruments the Chinese used when digging 
this canal had peeled off their hands and feet, being afterwards 
collected, were found to measure ten baskets full, well pressed down ! 
In the reign of king Kyé-zu4, the nine Shan towns on the frontiers 
of China, Maing-mé, Ho-tha, La-tha, &c. are said to have been sepa- 
rated from the empire of Pagan. 

In the year 1412, during the reign of Men:-aaune, the first king 
of Ava, the Shan chief of Thein-ni, whose father had been defeated 
and killed that year when marching with a force to attack Ava, invit- 
ed the Chinese to come and aid him against the Burmese, whilst 
they were besieging the city of Thein-né. The king of Ava’s son, who 
commanded the Burmese army, hearing of the approach of the 
Chinese, advanced and lay in wait for them in a wood, from which, 
as soon as the Chinese came up, the Burmese sallied forth and 
attacked them, and destroyed nearly the whole of their army. In 
the following year, during the same king of Ava’s reign, and whilst 
almost the whole of the Burmese army were absent engaged in a 
war with the Talains in lower Pegu, another Chinese army entered 
the kingdom of Ava, and actually invested the capital, demanding 
the liberation of the families of two Shan chiefs, the lords or gover- 
nors of Maun-toun and Mó-kay. These chiefs having committed 
some aggression near Myedu, a town in the king of Ava’s dominions, 


* It is called Theng-dué-myaung, and communicates with the Zé river, and ia 
used for the irrigation of paddy lands. 
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a Burmese army had gone and attacked and defeated them. They 
had escaped into China, but their families had been captured and 
brought to Ava. The king of Ava refused to surrender the families 
of the chiefs, and the Chinese general, after besieging Ava for a 
month, found his army so much distressed from want of provisions, 
that he was induced to send in to the king a proposition, to have the 
dispute between the two nations decided by single combat between 
two horsemen, one to be selected on either side. The king agreed, 
and selected as his champion a Talain prisoner named THA-MEIN- 
PARAN. The combat took place outside of Ava in view of the Chinese 
army and of the inhabitants of Ava who lined its walls. The Talain 
killed the Chinese, and, decapitating him, carried the head to the king. 
The Chinese army then raised the siege, and retreated into China, 
without the families of the Shan chiefs. 

In the year 1442, during the reign of Buurrn-Narapant1, also 
called Du-pa-y6uN-pay-axka, king of Ava, the Chinese again sent a 
mission to demand vessels of gold and silver, which they declared 
Anora-T'HA-z6, king of Pagan, had presented as tribute. On the 
king refusing, the Chinese again invaded the kingdom in the year 
1443, and now demanded, that THé-nGAn-sua, the Shan chief of 
Mé-gaung, should be surrendered to them. This person, together with 
an extensive kingdom belonging to him, had been conquered by the 
Burmese in 1442, and the Chinese, who styled him the chief of 
Maing:-mé, apparently from the circumstance of a territory of that 
name on the Shue-Ji river having been comprised within his domini- 
ons, are stated to have been at war with him for several years, when 
the Burmese conquered him. The king of Ava advanced with a 
strong force above Ava to oppose the Chinese, and drove them back 
to Mé:-win*, The Chinese again invaded Ava in the year 1445, and 
the king again proceeded up the Erdwadito oppose them with a 
large force; but before the two armies met, some of the Burmese 
officers persuaded their king, that as the Chinese would never desist 
invading his dominions until THÓ-NGAN-BUÁ was surrendered to them, 
it would be better to comply with their wishes. The king then 
returned to Ava with his army, and on the Chinese following and 
investing the city, he agreed to surrender THÓ-NGAN-BUÁ, but upon 
condition that the Chinese army should first go and bring under 
subjection Ya-m?-theng, a town lying to the southward of Ava, which 
was then in a state of rebellion. The Chinese consented, and after 
taking Ya-mi-theng and delivering it over to a Burmese force which 
had accompanied them, they returned to Ava, when Tu6-NGAN-BUK 


* Chinese, Long-tchuen, 
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killed himself by poison. The king, however, sent his body to the 
Chinese, who are said, after embowelling it and putting a spit through 
it and roasting it dry, to have taken it with them to China. 

In the same king of Ava’s reign, in the year 1449, the Chinese 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take possession of Mo:-gaung and 
Mo:-nhyin, which were at that time considered as portions of the 
Burmese Empire, and the king is said to have made a very handsome 
present in silver to the then Tsé:-swan of Mé:-gaung named Tuó- 
KYEIN-BUA, and his younger brother Tudé-rour-svud, for defeating 
the Chinese invading army. 

In the year 1477, in the reign of Man4-Tur’-Ha-tTuv’-ra, king of 
Ava, a Talain champion who had lately received the title of THAMEIN- 
PARAN, Offered, if his master the king of Pegu would entrust him with 
40,000 men and a favorite elephant, to march beyond Ava to Khan-ti 
on the frontiers of China, and there set up an iron post as the boun- 
dary of the Talain empire. The king of Pegu acquiesced, and Tna- 
MEIN-PARAN succeeded in reaching Khan-ti and marking the boun- 
dary ; but on his return towards Pegu, he was attacked near Ya-mt- 
theng by a Burmese force, defeated and taken prisoner to Ava. The 
emperor of China, as soon as he heard of THA-MEIN-PARAN’s pro- 
ceeding, sent a force to remove the boundary mark, and the Chinese 
general, after effecting this object, sent a mission to the king of 
Ava, to demand gold and silver cooking vessels as before. The king 
refused, but agreed, on a proposition again made by the Chinese, 
that the right of China to those tributary tokens should be decided 
by a single combat between two horsemen, one to be selected by 
either nation. The king accordingly selected as his champion the 
Talain prisoner, THA-MEIN-PARAN, who defeated the Chinese cham- 
pion, and the Chmese army again retreated to China. A strong 
suspicion as to the veracity of the Burmese historian will be excited, 
when it is known that not only this dispute also between China and 
Ava was decided by single combat, but the name and description of 
the Burmese champion were the same on this occasion as in that 
before related, in the annals of the king Men:-caune the first. 

In the year 1562, TsHEN-BYU’-MYÁ-YEN, (lord of many white ele. 
phants,) the great king of Pegu, after conquering Ava, Mog:-gaung, Zen- 
may, Thein-ni, &c. sent a large army to the frontiers of China, and 
took possession of the nine Shan towns (Kd-Shan-pyi or K6-pyi-daung), 
Maing-m6*, Tsi-guen, Hó-thá, Ld-thd, Mé-nd, Tsan-dd, Mé:-wun, 

* The Shans, who use the Burmese character, write Maing, but pronounce 
the combination Méng, which is their term for a town and province. The 


Burmese, hence, derive the words which they apply to Shan towns, Main, 
Maing, and Mo. 
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Kaing:-mah; and Maing:-Lyin or Maing:-Ly., all of which, with the 
exception of Kaing-mah, are now, and apparently were at that time, 
under the dominion of China. The chief of Mé:-meit, then subject to 
Pegu, had complained, that the inhabitants of those nine Shan towns 
had committed some aggression on his territory, and the emperor of 
China, it is said, declined to assist those towns when attacked by the 
king of Pegu’s army, because they had been once subject to the kings 
of Pagan. The Pegu army, after conquering the country, built monas- 
teries and pagodas, and established the Buddhist religion there in its 
purity. 

In the year 1601, Nyaune Men:-para’n, king of Ava, after re-build- 
ing the city, and re-establishing the kingdom of Ava, which the 
Peguers had destroyed, proceeded with a large force against the 
Ts6:-buah of Ba-mé*, who had taken advantage of the downfal of the 
extensive Pegu empire left by TsuEN-BYU’'-MYÁ-YEN, and set himself 
up as an independent chief. On the approach of the king, the chief 
of Ba-mé called Tué-tTsx1N, fled to Yunan, and the king after taking 
Ba-m6, advanced beyond Maing-Tein, and sent his son, the heir 
apparent, close to Yunan with a message to the Chinese governor, 
threatening to attack him if he refused to surrender the fugitive 
chief. The governor made a reference to the emperor of China, who 
directed the chief to be surrendered, observing, that he was a subject 
of Ava, and that if the Chinese protected him their territory would 
be disquieted. The chief of Ba-mé was killed in an attempt to make 
his escape, but his corpse with his wife and children was sent to the 
prince of Ava by the governor of Yunan, and taken to the king, who 
appointed another Tsé:-buah of Ba-mé, and returned to Ava. Some 
Burmese historians state, that the fugitive chief of Ba-mé took poison 
and killed himself; but the account above given is taken from the 
edition of the Royal Chronicles, revised under the orders of the present 
king of Ava. j 

In the year 1658, during the reign of MENG:-yu'-YANDA-MEIT, also 
called Nea-pat-payaka, king of Ava, Youn-uu1' (Du Hatpn’s Yone- 
Lik), who had been set up as emperor in the southern provinces of 
China, having been attacked by the Tartars from the north, came 
down to M¢:-myia (Chinese Theng-ye-chow), and sent a message to 
the Ts6:-buah of Ba-mé, saying that he would reside at Ba-mé and 
present 100 visst of gold to the king of Ava. The Tsé:-buah replied, 

* The Burmese write this name Ban-mé, although they pronounce it Ba-mé. 
Ban in the Siamese and Yin Shan languages, and Mán in most of the other 


Shan dialects, means a village. Some of the Shans call this place Man-mé, and 
others Kat-mdi. 


t A viss is a Burmese weight equal to about 3$ English pounds. 
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that he dare not forward such a message to Ava, and Youn-.uy’ then 
offered to become a subject of the king of Ava. The Tsé:-buah made 
a reference to Ava, and the king ordered him to allow Youn-Lu1’ 
and his followers to come in, upon condition that they relinquished 
their arms, and to forward them to Ava. Youn-iu1’ then came in 
with upwards of sixty of his nobles, including the governor of Maing- 
Tsh or Yunan, and 600 horsemen, and the whole were forwarded to 
Ava, and a spot of ground in the opposite town of Tsagain was allot- 
ted to them. The Burmese chronicles, however, create an impres- 
sion, that Youn-.Luv desired to carve out a new kingdom for himself 
in Burmah,—and state, that before coming into Ba-mé, he ordered a 
large army which was still under his orders, to march after him 
towards Ava by two different routes, one portion by Mé:-meit, and 
the other by Thein-nt and Mé-né*. Shortly after Youn-.u1’ reached 
Ava, accounts were received that a large force belonging to him was 
attacking the Burmese territory near Mó:-meit, and when questioned 
by the Burmese, Youn-Luv said, that his generals were not aware 
of his having become a subject of the king of Ava, but that he would 
write a letter, by showing which the Chinese generals would desist. 
The king of Ava, however, preferred marching a force against the 
Chinese, who defeated it, as also a second force, and then came down 
and attacked the city of Ava. Some of the exterior fortifications 
were carried, and the Chinese penetrated to the southward, set fire 
to the monasteries and houses, and desolated a large tract of country 
in that direction. They then returned to the assault of the city, but 
were repulsed with much loss; and a heavy fire being kept up 
against them from the guns on the walls, which were served by a 
foreigner named Mi-ruari’ Karan (Mr. Corton ?) and a party of 
native Christians, a shot killed a man of rank among the Chinese, 
who then retreated from before Ava, and proceeded towards Mé:-né 
and joined the other portion of Youn-uur’s army, which had been 
ordered to march down by Thein-ni and Mo-né. The king then 
repaired the fortifications of Ava, and summoned to his assistance his 
two brothers, the chiefs of Taung-ngú and Prome. The Chinese army 
when united again advanced from Mé-né, and succeeded, notwith- 
standing many attempts made by the Burmese to stop and check 


* In the account of the journey of certain Chinese from Siam to China by 
land, given in the lst vol. of Du Ha pg, it is stated, that when the Tartars 
made themselves masters of China, ‘‘a great number of Chinese fugitives from 
the province of Yunan dispossessed their neighbours of their land, and settled 
there themselves, and the inhabitants of Kamarett (a Shan town on the fron- 
tiers ‘of China) were forced to abandon their city.” 
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them, in again investing Ava, which they besieged for several months. 
The families and property of many of the Burmese troops being out- 
side of the city, were seized by the Chinese and maltreated or 
destroved; and this circumstance, joined to a great scarcity of pro- 
visions, created much sorrow and suffering among the besieged. The 
troops had neither rice nor money to purchase it, and on applying 
to the king, he observed that they had received their grants of paddy 
land for their services, and that he had no rice to give them; at the 
same time he stationed some of his women at the palace-gate with 
rice for sale. The commanders of the troops at last complained 
against the king to his younger brother, the prince of Prome, who, 
in the month of May 1661, entered the palace, seized the king and 
his family, and assumed the sovereignty with the title of “ Meng-yé- 
gy6-gaung.” The dethroned king and his family were, shortly after, 
sent to the Khyen-duen river and drowned, and hence he is also 
styled in history Ye-gyd-meng, or the king thrown into the water. 
As soon as MENG-yr’-Gy6-GauNG took the reins of government, the 
affairs of the Burmese began to prosper. He succeeded in several 
successive attacks on the Chinese besieging force in different direc- 
tions, and at last, as the Chinese suffered severely from these attacks 
and from an epidemic disease, they, one night in the month of 
November, 1661, evacuated their entrenchments before Ava and fled, 
leaving most of their baggage and property. 

Shortly after, the king of Ava was advised not to allow Youn-Lu1’ 
and all his Chinese followers to reside together at Tsagain, but to 
make the latter take the oath of allegiance and then disperse them in 
different parts of the country. The king ordered all the Chinese, 
with the exception of Youn-uui/ and the governor of Yunan, to be 
sworn; but when the Burmese officers summoned the Chinese to 
attend at the pagoda where the oath was to be administered, they 
refused to come unless the governor of Yunan accompanied them. 
He was accordingly invited also, and on coming to the pagoda and 
seeing many Burmese troops in attendance, he imagined that it was 
their intention to put the Chinese to death. He and several of the 
Chinese suddenly snatched the swords out of the hands of some of 
the soldiers and attacked them, killing many of the Burmese; who, 
however, at last mounted the enclosure walls of the pagoda, and 
fired down upon the Chinese, until many of them were killed and the 
remainder submitted. But as soon as the king of Ava heard of this 
affair, he ordered the whole of the Chinese, with the exception of 
Youn-unt’, to be put to death. 

In the month of December, 1661, the Tartars marched down a force 
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of 20,000 men, under AIn-rH1’-wene, the governor of Yunan, which 
took post at Aung-peng-lay, and sent a mission to the king of Ava, 
demanding Youn-.u1’, and threatening, on refusal, to attack Ava. 
The king summoned a council of his officers, and observing that in 
the reign of king Du-pa-y6unN-payaxa, TH6-NGAN-BUA had been 
surrendered to the Chinese, and in the reign of king Naa-pat-paya- 
KA they had been made to surrender the Tsô:-buáh of Ba-mé to the 
Burmese, gave it as his opinion, that these two precedents would 
justify his now delivering Youn-tui’ to the Tartars. One of the 
Burniese officers expressed his entire concurrence in his Majesty’s 
opinion ; adding, that the Tartars were very powerful, and that the 
Burmese troops and inhabitants were suffering much from their war 
with the Chinese. Youn-.ui’with his sons and grandsons were accord- 
ingly, on the 15th January, 1662, forwarded to the Tartar camp, and 
delivered over to the Tartar general. He, however, sent another 
mission to demand the person of the Chinese governor of Yunan, but 
the king of Ava having replied, that he had executed that governor 
for ingratitude and treachery, the Tartar camp broke up on the 22nd 
January and returned to China. The mutual surrender of fugitives 
of every description is now an established principle in the relations 
between the two kingdoms, and the Chinese are said to enclose care- 
fully in a large cage and forward to Ava, any Burmese fugitives 
required by the king of Ava. 

For a full century after Youn-LH1’ was surrendered, the Chinese 
and Burmese appear to have continued in peace, but at last, in the 
year 1765, in the reign of Tsuun-Byvu’-yENn*, king of Ava, the second 
son of ALoM-PRA, another war broke out between the two nations; 
and as this war is the last which has occurred between them, and is 
often referred to by the Burmese with pride and exultation, and as its 
details are recorded with some minuteness, and are really calculated 
to give European nations a more favorable opinion of Burmese courage 
and military skill, I shall endeavour to make a free translation of the | 
account of it, which is contained in the 29th and 30th volumes of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Ava. 

The causes of that war are said to have been these: a Chinese 
named Lôrr’ came to Ba-mé and Kaung-toún, with 3 or 406 oxen 
laden with silk and other merchandize, and applied to the Ba-mé 
authorities for permission to construct a bridge to the north of the 
village of Nánbá, in order to enable him to cross the Tdpeng river. 
The Ba-mé officers observed, that they must submit the application to 
the ministers at Ava; and Lôrr’ considering this answer as equivalent 

* Lord of the white elephant, and Symes’s Shem-buan. 
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to a refusal, was impertinent and disrespectful. The Ba-mé officers 
suspecting from Léur’s manner, language, and appearance, that he 
was not a common merchant, but some Chinese officer of rank, seized 
and sent him to Ava with a report of his conduct. He was confined 
at Ava in the usual manner; but after a full inquiry and examina- 
tion, nothing of political importance transpiring, he was sent back to 
Ba-mé6, with orders that he should be allowed to trade as usual, and 
that if he really wished to construct a bridge, which however appear- 
ed to the ministers to be only an idle boast on his part, he should be 
permitted to do so wherever he pleased. On his return to Ba-mdé, he 
declared that some of his goods which had been detained there when 
he was sent to Ava, were missing or destroyed, and insisted upon 
compensation. The Ba-mé officers replied, that when he proceeded to 
Ava he took only five or six of his men, leaving all the rest in charge 
of his goods, and that if there really was any deficiency, he must look 
for it among his own people, and not among the Burmese. Lôrr 
left Ba-mé much dissatisfied, and on his arrival at Mé-myin, he com- 
plained to the Chinese governor there, that Chinese traders were ill 
treated by the Ba-mé otficers, whohad also sought pretences for accusing 
him and destroying his merchandise.—He then went to ‘Maing-Tsh, 
and preferred the same complaint to the Tsõuntú, or governor general, 
there. The Tsduntu observed, that he would wait a little and see if 
any thing else occurred, to prove the truth of Léu1’s statement, that 
Chinese were ill used in the Burmese dominions, and not permitted 
to trade according to established custom. About the same time, an 
affray took place between some Burmese and a Chinese caravan of 
upwards of 2000 ponies with one Léta’rv’ as their chief, which had 
come to Kyaing-toun and put up to the north of that town at the great 
bazar of Kat-thwaéh. The Burmese had bought some goods on credit, 
and refused payment when demanded by the Chinese. In this affray 
a Chinese was killed, and the Tsé:buah being absent at Ava at the 
time, Léra’ri’ applied to the subordinate Burmese officers for justice, 
according to Chinese custom. These officers decided, that the man 
who had committed the murder should, agreeably to Burmese custom, 
pay the price of a life,—namely, 300 ticals. LérAri’ refused money, 
and insisted upon the man being delivered over to the Chinese; but 
the Burmese officers replied that such was not their law, and then 
proposed that the man who had committed the murder should be 
put to death. Léra’ri’ declared that this would not satisfy them, and 
returned to China with some of the principal traders, and complained 
to the Tséuntu of Yunan*. That officer being urged, at the same time, 


* Within the last six years two cases of accidental homicide occurred at Ava, 
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by the ex-Tsé:buah’s of Ba-mé, Theinni, Kya‘ng-town and other subjects 
of Ava, who had taken refuge in China, to invade the Burmese domi- 
nions, made such a report of the abovementioned circumstances to the 
emperor of China, as to induce his majesty to order an army to march 
and take possession of Kyaíng-toŭn. The Tsounti put up a writing 
on the bank of the Tálô river containing these words : ‘‘ Deliver a man 
to us in the room of our man who was killed, or we will attack you;” 
and shortly after, a Chinese army under a general named Y1i/N-TaA/- 
16 Yr’, consisting of 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse, advanced and in- 
vested Kyaing-toun. The Tsd:buah of Kyaíng-toŭn at the same time 
revolted and joined the Chinese. 

On TsHen-byu-YEN, the king of Ava, hearing of this invasion, he 
dispatched, on the 28th of December, 1765, eleven divisions of troops, 
consisting of 20,000 foot, 200 war elephants, and 2,000 horse, under 
general Let-wx-wenc-pé-muv’ Nu-my6-Ts1’-tTHvu™, to relieve Kyatng- 
toun. The Burmese general, on approaching that place, contrived to 
send in some men in disguise, and arrange a combined attack on the 
Chinese besieging force. Their cavalry, which was numerous, was 
charged by the Burmese with elephants, and the Chinese being 
defeated, retired to the bank of the Ta/é river, where they took post 
behind some mud-works which they threw up. The Burmese general 
again attacked them and drove them to the bank of the Mé-khaung 
or great Cambodia river, where the Chinese army again took post; 
but they were attacked here also, their general Y1’n-ra-16-yn’ killed, 
and their army driven back to China with much loss, and in great 
‘disorder. The Burmese army then returned to Ava, where they 
arrived on the 8th April, 1766. THi’N-wi’-Budu and Dô-BAYÁ, the 
Tsô:buáhs of Kyaing-toun and Li-ta-tshay-nhit-pana sent excuses, 
stating that they had been forced to join the Chinese; but the king 
of Ava disbelieved them. 

In January, 1767, intelligence was received by the king of Ava 
that another Chinese army, consisting of 250,000 foot and 25,000 
horse, had entered the Burmese dominions, and that on their arrival 
on or near Shyd-mue-lotwin mountain, to the westward of the Mé-khaung 


of a Burmese killing a Chinaman ; and on both occasions, the Chinese residents 
successfully used their influence with the Burmese prince, Men-raa-eyi'n, to 
have the Burmese executed. Nothing would satisfy the Chinese but the death 
of the individuals who had slain their countrymen. 

* The Let-wé-weng-dé-mh& is the officer in command of the northern en- 
trance to the palace. The words mean literally, ‘‘ left-hand royal entrance 
chief,” and the dé, or royal, is often omitted. ThisisSymus’s Ledougmee, and 
t the governor of the north gate’’ of some of our officers. 
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river, a part of the army, consisting of 150,000 foot and 15,000 
horse, under general Yi’N-Tsu’-TA-YENG, was detached by the route of 
Nuay-leitt near Mé-wiin against Bamé. His Majesty had before, 
anticipating the return of the Chinese, ordered Kaung-toun to be 
reinforced and filled with provisions, so as to enable it to hold out 
under its governor BaALA-MEN-DEN, and now directed that two armies 
should proceed from Ava, one by water up the Erdwadi to Ba-mé 
under the Let-wx’-wrenc-muv’, and the other by the land route to 
the westward of that river, under the Win-gyih Maué-tsi’-THv’, 
who should be joined by all the force he might find at Mo-gaung, 
Mé6-nhyen and other towns in that neighbourhood, and then march 
by the Tsandé (Sdnta*) route, and attack the Chinese. On the 30th 
January, 1768, the Wún-gyíh marched with 22 divisions, consisting 
of 20,000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 200 war elephants ; and on the 4th 
February, the water force, under the LET-WE/-WENG-DÔ-MHU’, con- 
sisting of 11 divisions, 15,000 men, and with 300 boats carrying 
guns and jinjals, proceeded up the Eráwadi towards Ba-mé. 

From Shyd-mue-loan mountain another portion of the Chinese 
army, consisting of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot, under general 
Tsnena-tTk-L6-ye marched by the Tsandd route against Mo-gaung. A 
body of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot also took post on Thinzé-nuay- 
lein mountain, whilst the force under general Yi’'N-TsU’-TA-YENG, 
when it reached Ba-mé, stockaded itself along the bank of the river 
at the spot where the mart is held. 

The governor of Kaung-toŭn, not having sufficient force to go out 
and attack the Chinese, employed himself in repairing the old and 
constructing new defences, &c. about that town. The Chinese, leav- 
ing 3,000 horse and 30,000 foot with three generals to defend their 
stockade at Ba-mé, advanced with 70,000 foot and 7,000 horse under 
general Tsv'-rá-yene himself, and invested Kaung-toun, which they 
assaulted with scaling ladders, axes, choppers, hooks and ropes ; but 
the garrison, as previously arranged, met the assailants, not only 
with a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, but with large boilers of 
hot dammer and molten lead, and long pieces of heavy timber, which 
they let fall upon them. The Chinese were driven back with great 
loss, declaring that the besieged were not men, but autst or inferior 
celestial beings. The Chinese then stockaded themselves around 
Kaung-toŭn at a distance of more than 140 cubits. 

The Let-ws’-wEnG-Muv’, or Burmese general, commanding the 

* The Burmese pronounce Tsanta as Tsandă. 

+ The Burmese nat is the same ag the Hindu Devah, and most of the Bur- 
mese nats are taken from the Hindu Mythology. 
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water force from Ava, on arriving at the mouth of the Nat-myet-nha 
above the town of Shuegié, stopped to allow all his boats to come 
up, and determined, in the meantime, to throw into Kaung-totia a 
supply of ammunition. He selected three officers who volunteered 
to perform this service with three fast-pulling boats. The Chinese 
had only three boats, which they had constructed on their arrival at 
Ba-mé. The Burmese volunteers succeeded at daybreak one morn- 
ing to pass through the Chinese besieging force stationed to the 
westward of Kaung-toun, and entered that town with the supply of 
ammunition, as well as with presents of dresses and money, which 
the king of Ava had sent to the governor. On the same night the 
Chinese force made another unsuccessful attack. The governor 
arranged with the Burmese volunteers a plan of operations,—namely, 
that the water force from Ava should first go and attack the Chinese 
posted at Ba-mé, and then fall on the rear of the force besieging 
Kaung-toŭn, from which the governor should at the same time make 
a sortie. The volunteers again at day-break passed through the 
Chinese force stationed to the north-west of the town, and rejoined 
the water force. The general of that force, entirely approving of the 
governor of Kaung-toun’s plan of operations, now moved his fleet of 
boats close along the western bank of the Hrdwadi to Ba-mé, and 
then, landing his soldiers under a heavy fire from his boats, he 
stormed and carried all the Chinese stockades. The Chinese general 
before Kaung-toun, Tsu'-TA-yEnG, dispatched upwards of 1,000 horse 
in support of Ba-mé, but the Burmese general placed 2,000 troops 
to prevent the Chinese crossing the Len-ban-gya river, and Tsu’-14- 
YENG recalled them. 

The Burmese general then selected three bold and trusty men to 
pass through the Chinese force before Kaung-toŭn at night, and 
report to the governor the fall of Ba-méd, and the intention of the 
Burmese general to attack on a certain day the besieging force. On 
the appointed day, the Burmese general, leaving one division of his 
force at Ba-mé, marched with the remaining nine divisions, and 
attacked the Chinese before Kaung-toun, and at the same time the 
garrison of Kaung-toun sallied out. The Chinese, although greatly 
superior in numbers, were much disheartened at the loss of their 
stockades at Bu-mé, and after three days’ fighting, the whole of the 
Chinese works before Kaung-togn also were taken. Ten of their 
generals and more than 10,000 men were killed, and the Chinese, — 
after setting fire to the boats which they had been building, closed 
round their general Tsu’-TA-yENnG, and, taking him up, fled to their 
force on Thin-zd-nuay-lein mountain. The Burmese followed the 
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Chinese, and, driving them out of their stockades on that mountain, 
pursued them as far as Mé:wiin, taking a great quantity of arms, 
prisoners and horses. 

The land force of 22 divisions, which marched from Ava under the 
Wiin-gyth Mand-rtsi’-THv’, having arrived at M6-gaung, after repair- 
ing the defences of that town, and leaving a sufficient garrison in it, 
proceeded to meet the Chinese army, which was advancing by the 
Santa* route. On crossing the Kat-kyo-waing-mé, the Wiin-gyih 
heard that the Chinese army were near Lizé mountain, and sent a 
small party in advance to reconnoitre. This party before it came to 
Lizé fell in with a party of 1,000 horse, which the Chinese general 
TsSHENG-TA-LO-yE had also sent in advance, for the same purpose of 
reconnoitring, and the Burmese, drawing the Chinese into a narrow 
pass between two mountains, where their horse could not form line, 
attacked and defeated them. Judging, however, from this reconnoi- 
tring party only consisting of 1,000 horse, that the Chinese army 
must be of great force, the Burmese party stopped on the bank of 
the Ndn-nyent river, and sent some scouts on in advance. These 
returned with the intelligence, that, on ascending the top of a moun- 
tain and climbing some trees, they had seen the Chinese army, which 
amounted to about 20,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. The Wun-gyih 
then appointed six divisions of his army to proceed with celerity by 
the right, and six by the left, round each side of the Lizé mountain, 
whilst with the remaining ten divisions, he advanced by the centre 
route slowly, and occasionally firing cannon. The Chinese general 
hearing of the approach of the Burmese, left one-third of his army 
to take care of his stockades in Lizé, and with the remainder advanced 
to meet the Burmese, and took post on the eastern bank of the Nán- 
nyen river. The Burmese force under the Win-gyih came up and 
joined the reconnoitring party on the western bank of the same river, 
whilst the right and left wings, which had reached Lizé by marching 
round the rear of the Chinese main army, suddenly attacked and 
carried the stockades there. The Chinese in those stockades believ- 
ing that the principal portion of their own force was in front of them, 
were completely taken by surprise, and fled and joined their army 
under general TsHENG-TA-16-yE'? These wings of the Burmese army 
then fell in with another Chinese force, which was coming from 
China with a convoy of provisions to their army, and took possession 


* The distance between Md-gaung and Santa is said to be only five or six 
days’ journey. 

+ For the Shan word Nám, water and small river, the Burmese always write 
Nan. 
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of the whole of the horses, mules and provisions. The Burmese 
generals reported their successes to their commander in chief, the 
Win gyih, by a swift horseman, and proposed that their force should 
now fall on the rear of the Chinese army stationed on the east bank 
of the Ndn-nyen, whilst the Wun-gyih attacked it in front. The 
Wan-gyih sent the messenger back approving of the plan of attack, 
and fixing the day on which it should take place. On the appointed 
day, the two wings of the Burmese army fell on the rear of the 
Chinese on two different points, whilst the Wun-gyih crossed the 
Nan-nyen and attacked them in front with the main army. The 
Chinese generals seeing their army placed between two fires, retreat- 
ed and took post at a spot beyond the Lizé mountain ; but the Wan- 
gyih here again attacked them, and completely routed their army, 
100,000 men of which fled to Santa and there threw up new works. 
The Wun-gyih halted his army at Maing-ld, in order to recruit it. 

The Wún-gyíh having been taken unwell, the king of Ava recalled 
him, and appointed the Lrt-ws’-wiene-pé-mav’, who was in com- 
mand of the Ba-mé water force, to go and relieve the Wan-gyih, 
and with orders to attack and destroy the Chinese army, and then 
take possession of the eight Shan towns, Hothd, Latha, Ménd, Tsandá, 
Muaing:mé, Tsi-guen, Kaing-mah, and Mé:win. The Ler-wE'’-wENG- 
pé-muv’ proceeded with his ten divisions from Ba-mé and joined the 
Win-gyih’s army at Maing:/d, and soon after advanced and attacked 
the Chinese force at Santa under general TsHenG-Td-16-¥x’, which 
had been suffering much from want of provisions, the inhabitants of 
the eight Shan towns having refused to comply with the Chinese 
general’s requisitions, declaring that they were subjects of the king 
of Ava, and afraid to assist the Chinese. The Chinese were forced 
to retreat, and the Burmese pursued them as far as Yunan, taking a 
multitude of prisoners, horses, arms, &c. The LET-WE’-WENG-MHU’ 
after taking possession of the eight Shan towns, which had hereto- 
fore thrown off their allegiance to Ava, joined another Burmese 
general, the Wún-gyih Maud Tui'-Ha-tHvu’RA, who had been sent 
with an army by the route of Lia-ta-tshay-nhit-pana. The two gene- 
rals attacked another Chinese force of upwards of 50,000 men, which 
was posted on a high mountain to the north-east of Theinni, and one- 
third only of these Chinese escaped into their own country. The 
Let-ws-WENG-p6-mHu’ and the Wan-gyih Maná Tar-HA-THU'RA 
having completed his Majesty’s service, then returned, with the 
prisoners, guns, &c. which they had taken, to Ava, where they 
arrived on the 21st May, 1767. 

In the month of November, 1767, another Chinese army, consist- 
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ing of 60,000 horse and 600,000 foot, under the emperor of China’s 
son-in-law, Myene-Kuovu'n-ye’, and his brother Tsvu’-T4 16-yr’, enter- 
ed the Burmese dominions by the Theinni route, accompanied by the 
ex-Tsdé:buah of that place, Nea-auna-nuon ; 100,000 men were sent 
at the same time against Ba-mé by the Thinzd-nuay-lein route. On 
‘this Chinese army attacking Theinnt, the governor and other officers 
evacuated the place with most of the inhabitants. ‘The Chinexe 
general, Myenc-Kuov’n-yn’ then advanced with 30,000 horse and 
300,000 foot by the Thíbó road, whilst the other general, Tsu’-TA-16- 
yes, having placed a garrison with the ex-Tsé:buah in Theinm, con- 
structed to the south-west of that town, some extensive stockades, 
in which he took post with 20,000 horse and 200,000 foot, and 
made arrangements for forwarding supplies of provisions to that 
portion of their army which was in advance. When a report of this 
intelligence was received at Ava from the Tsé:buah of Thibd, the king 
appointed 30 divisions, consisting of 30 war elephants, 3,000 horse 
and 30,000 foot, under the command of the Win-gyih Mauna Ts1’-tTuv’, 
to go and meet the Chinese army advancing by Theinnié and Thibé. 
This army marched from Ava on the 24th December, 1767. Two 
days after, another army of 20 divisions, 200 war elephants, 2,000 
horse, and 20,000 men, under the Wun-gyih Maná Tut’na-ruv’ra, 
marched by Shue-zd-yan*, up Nyaung-ben-gyth and Pó-gyó, towards 
the rear of the advancing Chinese army, in order, after intercepting 
their communications with Theinní and cutting off their supplies, to 
attack the Chinese in the rear. Four days after a third army, con- 
sisting of 200 war elephants, 2,000 horse and 1,000 men, was detach- 
ed under the command of the Let-wr’-wkNG-D6-MHU’, with orders 
to advance by the Mémeit road, and attack the rear of a Chinese 
force which was advancing by that roadt. 

On the Wian-gyih Maná Tsv-ruv’ arriving at Ban-gy/t beyond 
Thíbół, he sent forward seven divisions of his army which fell in 
with the Chinese and were driven back. The Win-gyih then advanced 
with his whole army, and made an attack on the outposts of the 
Chinese force, which were posted on Gout§ mountain to the westward 
of Thiid, for the purpose of drawing the enemy out; but the Chinese 


* A pagoda at Paleit a village on the Myet-ngay, six or seven miles to the S. 
E. of Ava. 

+ This is the campaign of which Symes has given some account in p. 69, &c. 
of the introduction to his embassy. 

t Symes’s Peengee and Chido. 

§ Symus’s Goup-toung-taung is a hill or mountain in Burmese, and Gout 
mountain is near Thibé, and not Bamé. 
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general assailing the Wún-gyíh with an immense superiority of force, 
the Burmese were defeated with loss, and driven back in great dis- 
order. Three regiments were taken prisoners, being unable to extri- 
cate themselves from the midst of the Chinese army, which they had 
penetrated in a charge. The Wiun-gvih collected his troops and 
retired, thinking only of defending himself. The Chinese general 
pursued the Burmese with increased confidence, until the advance of 
his army reached Bout-thek-kay-byen. The Wún-gyíh sent notice to 
Ava, that every attempt which the Burmese had made to stop the 
Chinese had failed; that they had penetrated as far as Bout-thek-kay- 
byen ; and that he had taken post at Lodéngd-byen-gyth. When this 
intelligence reached Ava on the 9th March, 1768, the whole of the 
ministers and officers were much alarmed, and advised his Majesty 
to fortify the city, and make preparations for receiving the Chinese, 
who were but two or three days’ journey distant. The king abused 
his officers, and declared that if the Chinese came, he and the four 
princes, his brothers, alone would meet and destroy them. 

The Wiin-gyih Mand Tu1’-Ha-THv’RA, who was ordered to proceed 
with his force to the rear of the Chinese army and cut off their sup- 
plies, sent a strong detachment in advance under the Tsit-ké-gyih*, 
TEIN-GYA’:MEN:GAUNG, to reconnoitre. This officer reported, that 
the Chinese were advancing in great force, and that he would stockade 
himself and oppose them. The Wún-gyíh fearing to divide his force, 
ordered the Tsit-ké-gyih to fall back, but the latter, being of opinion 
that his retreating from the immediate vicinity of the enemy would 
encourage them, and make them believe that the Burmese force was 
inconsiderable, urged the Wún-gyíh to advance, and threw up a 
stockade with large bamboos. The Chinese came up at night and 
repeatedly attacked this stockade, but without success. As soon as 
the Wiin-gyih learnt the Tsit-ké-gyih’s determination to make a 
stand, he pushed on with the rest of his force, which accelerated its 
pace on hearing the sound of cannon and musketry, and the moment 
it reached the Tsit-ké-gyih’s stockade, attacked the Chinese with 
great impetuosity. The Chinese were defeated and forced to retire, 
and after the Burmese army had recruited a little, the Win-gyih 
followed the enemy, and attacked and drove them out of Ld-shi or 
La-shyé, where they had stockaded themselves; and again out of 
Kyu Shyé, until they took shelter in Thetnnt. The Wún-gyíh followed 
and took post on the bank of the Ndn-beng or Nán-peng river to the 
south-east of Theinni, sending three divisions of his army under 
TEIN-GYA':MEN:GAUNG to the west of the Salueen river at the Kuon- 


* Lieutenant-General in war. 
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loŭn-dá:gú ford, with orders to stop and cut off a convoy of provi- 
sions which was coming to the Chinese. This service was success- 
fully performed, and the Chinese general Tsv’-ra’-L6-vr’ and other 
officers finding their own supplies intercepted, were unable to spare 
any for their army which was in advance under MYENG-KOUN-YE’ 
The Chinese near Theinnt were soon in great distress from a scarcity 
of provisions, and too uneasy to come out and attack the Burmese. 
Hearing a report also, that TrinGya’:MEN:GAUNG was coming to 
attack them with 1,000 musth elephants, the whole Chinese camp were 
watching the clouds*. At this time, the Let-wé-weng-mhi, who 
had marched by the Mó:meit road, arrived with his ten divisions, 
and joined the Win-gyih Mauna’ Tur'Ha-THv’rA before Theinni. 
The Let-wé-weng-mhu proposed to the Win-gyih to let him march 
on at once with 30 divisions, and fall on the rear of the Chinese 
advanced force near Thibé; but the Wún-gyíh was of opinion, that 
the Chinese near Theinní should first be disposed of, and believing 
that the town of Theinné, in which Shans and Chinese were inter- 
mingled, could be more easily carried than the Chinese works outside 
under their general Tsu'-Ta’-té-yx’, the Wún-gyíh stormed Theinni 
with three divisions of 10,000 men each, and captured it with the 
whole of the Chinese magazines. The ex-Tsé:buah, several Chinese 
officers of rank, and as many of the garrison as could escape, fled 
into the Chinese entrenchments beyond the town, but nearly 2 or 
3,000 Shans and Chinese were killed. 

The Win-gyih Mana’ Tur’Ha-tHv’RA then made arrangements for 
depriving the Chinese camp of their supply of water, and posted 
divisions of his army in a line along the Ndn-beng river, from the 
south of Theinni from Kyaxk Koun on that river to the east of the 
town, covering at the same time the Ndn-ti river, and planting troops 
at every road or passage leading down to the points at which the 
Chinese used to come and take water. The Chinese army soon began 
to experience great distress, no provisions being able to reach them 
from the rear, as well as being in want of water; and when the 
Win-gyih ascertained this fact through some prisoners who had 
come over to the Burmese in search of water, he attacked the Chinese 
entrenchments at three points with more than 30 divisions and 
captured them. The emperor of China’s brother, Tsvu’-TÁ-LÔ-YE', 
finding the army unmanageable, cut his throat with his own sword 
and died. The Chinese fled pursued by the Burmese, who took a 
great many prisoners, together with arms, elephants and horses, and 

* Tein in the Burmese language means cloud, and akyd, or in composition 


gy4, means between. This is Symes’s Tengia Boo. 
T 
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killed more than they could number. The Chinese generals Yau’K-an, 
Kue’-wa, Pan-tTHE, Yi/N-tTsoun-ye’, Yi/N-TA-yr’, and KuEN-LÔ-YE' 
were also taken prisoners with their chargers. 

The Wún-gyíh Mans Tuna-tHvu/Ra then, leaving a strong garri- 
son in Theinnt, advanced against the Chinese army under MyENG- 
KOUN-YE. The other Wún-gyíh, Mauna Tsi'-rHv’, who had posted 
himself on Lowagd-byen-gyith, learning by the return of the messen- 
ger whom he had sent to Ava, that his majesty was highly displeas- 
ed with him, determined to make another attack on the Chinese, and, 
marching round the rear of Thoun:zay, attacked them with three 
divisions on both flanks and centre, but owing to the great force of 
the enemy, the Burmese were repulsed, and succeeded only in killing 
10 or 20,000 men. The Win-gyih rallied his troops, and after 
recruiting them a little, arranged another attack. He sent 4,000 
men secretly at night to the rear of the Chinese army round their 
right and left flanks, with orders to be concealed during the night, 
and at day-break to fall upon the right and left wings of the enemy ; 
whilst the Wún-gyíh, on hearing the sound of their attack, would 
advance with the rest of the army in three divisions, and attack the © 
Chinese in front. This attack succeeded completely ; and the weapons 
of the Burmese were so smeared with the blood of the Chinese, that 
they could not hold them. The Chinese had before suffered greatly 
from want of provisions, and their general, now believing that the 
Burmese from Theinnf had arrived in his rear, deemed it prudent to 
fall back with the whole of his 30 divisions of 10,000 men each. 
The Win-gyih continued to attack the retreating enemy, and the 
whole of the woods and hills were covered with the dead bodies of 
the Chinese. The Chinese general MYENG-KOUN-YF/, collecting 
as many of his men as he could, retired by Taung-bain, avoiding the 
road to Theinni, and on arriving at Maing:yotn and Maing:yin, 
took post-on the top of a hill. The Wún-gyíh Mana Ts1’-tuv’ in 
the pursuit of the Chinese met the other Win-gyih Maná Turna- 
THU’RA advancing with his force, at Naung-66 to the westward of 
Lá-shyó. The two armies united and marched towards the Chinese 
general at Maing-youn and Maing-yin, but as soon as he heard of 
their approach, he fled into China. The two Win-gyih’s finding the 
Chinese had retired, and that the king’s service was completed, 
returned with all their prisoners, arms, &c. to Ava, where they arriv- 
ed on the 17th March, 1768. 

The Chinese force of upwards of 100,000 men which had marched 
against Ba-mé by the Thinzd-nuay-lein road, repeatedly attacked that 
place, which was so skilfully defended by Buta MrEn:pzn, that they 
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could not carry it, and after losing a great many men, and suffering 
much from scarcity of provisions, they heard of the flight of the 
large Chinese army under the king’s brother and son-in-law, and 
immediately raised the siege of Ba-mé, and fled to China. 

For more than twelve months there was a cessation of hostilities 
between the two countries, owing apparently to a communication 
sent from Ava to China by eight Chinese prisoners, who were released 
for that purpose. But about the end of 1769, intelligence was receiv- 
ed from Ba-mé, that another Chinese army of 50,000 horse and 500,000 
foot was marching against the Burmese dominions under three 
generals, THu’-KouN-yE, AKoUN-YE’, and YUON-koUN-YE’. On 
the 21st October, the king of Ava sent a force of 100 war elephants, 
1,200 cavalry and 12,000 foot under the Amyauk-win*, Ne Myo’:- 
THI'HA-THU’, to Mé:gaung, by the route to the westward of the 
Erdwadi. Three days after, another force amounting to 52,000 men 
under the Win-gyih Maná Tui’Ha-tHv’rA proceeded by water to 
Ba-mé ; and in another three days, two more divisions proceeded with 
the cavalry and elephants under the Mé:meit Tsô:buáh and Kyô- 
den:y4z4, by the road to the eastward of the Erdwadi. 

The three Chinese generals, on reaching Yéy/ mountain to the 
north of the Lizé, detached 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under 
the Kyen-ngan officer, TsHune-Ta’-yi'nN, to advance by the Mo:- 
gaung road, and cutting timber and planks in the most con- 
venient spots, brought them to the bank of the Hrdwadi, and left 
the general Lé-TA-ye’ with 10,000 carpenters and sawyers, to con- 
struct large boatst. The main army then marched on towards Ba- 
mó, and after throwing up very extensive stockades at Shue-nyaung- 
beng, twelve miles to the east of Kaung-town, and leaving 100,000 
foot and 10,000 horse to defend them under Yuon-Koun-yre’, the 
rest of the army, amounting to 30,000 horse and 300,000 foot, under 
the other two principal generals and ten officers of high rank, advanced 
and invested Kaung-toun towards the land side. 500 boats also, as 
soon as they were built in the upper part of the Hrawadi, were brought 
down and placed with 50,000 men under Y1-74-y1'n, the governor 
of Tha-kyeng, so as to invest Kaung-toun on the river face. Kaung- 
town was repeatedly attacked by the Chinese by land and water, but 
its governor, Buta Men:prn, defended it so bravely and skilfully, 
that the Chinese were obliged at last to confine their operations to 

* Chief of artillery; Symes’s Amion-mee. 

+ This statement is opposed to Mr. Gurziarr’s opinion, derived from the 
Chinese accounts of this war, that some navigable river from China falls into 
the Erdwadi, and that the Chinese army brought boats with them by that means. 
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keeping up an incessant fire against the place, from the positions 
occupied by their land and water force. 

As soon as the Wún-gyíh Mand Tui’Ha-THv’RA, who was advan- 
cing with the water force from Ava, heard that the Chinese were 
closely besieging Kaung-totn, he ordered Tsa'n-LHA-6y¥1'H, DHAMMA- 
TÁ, Bink Un and Suvur-paune-neay with four war-boats and all 
the boats which had joined him from the different towns on his route 
from Ava, to proceed with expedition before the rest of the army, 
and endeavour to throw into Kaung-toun a supply of ammunition and 
provisions. These four officers attacked the Chinese boats in front 
of Kaung-todn, and after defeating and driving them off, and captur- 
ing many, succeeded in relieving Kaung-town. Tsa’N-LHA-GyYI’H then 
stockaded himself with 5,000 men in the rear of the Chinese besieg- 
ing force, on a spot to the south of Kaung-toŭn, and north of the 
mouth of the Tsén-gan or Tsin-khan river, whilst Duammará and 
Bin14 Unun with their boats, and the Chinese boats, which they had 
captured, took post near the island of Kyun-dé on the side of the 
Erawadi, opposite to that on which Kaung-toun stands. The Chinese 
water force returned to its former position in front of Kaung-toun, 
and 40 or 50,000 Chinese made an attack on Tsa’N-LHA-GYI'H’S 
stockade, but being unable to carry it took post round it. 

‘The Win-gyih being joined at Tagaung and Mali by the elephants 
and cavalry which had marched from Ava by the eastern route, 
detached 100 war elephants, 1,000 horse and 10,000 men under the 
Let-wé-weng-mhii with orders to proceed to Mó:meit, and after 
putting that place in a state of defence, to watch the state of affairs 
and seize any opportunity which might offer for attacking the Chinese 
army. The Win-gyih himself then advanced with his boats, and on 
arriving near Kaung-toŭn, took post near the island opposite that 
place, towards the western bank of the Hrdwadi. He then ordered 
1,500 horse and 15,000 foot, under the Shye-weng-mhu* and Tein- 
gy4:men:gaung, to cross over and land on the eastern side of the Erd- 
wadt, and, marching round the rear of Moya on the north bank of 
the Len-ban-gya, to attack any convoy of supplies and provisions 
which ‘might be coming to the enemy from China, and afterwards fall 
on the rear of the Chinese army. 

The force which marched from Ava te Mé:gaung under the Amyauk- 
win, after placing Mo:gaung in a state of defence, advanced to meet 
the Chinese army coming in that direction. Learning from his scouts 

* «+ Commanding the eastern entrance into the palace,” to which honorable 


post this officer, who had so much distinguished himself in the preceding 
campaigns, appears to have been elevated. 
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that the Chinese force of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under general 
TsHENG-TA-L6-Yx’, which had been detached towards M6:gaung, had 
halted on the east bank of the Hrdwadi, near Naung-t4-lé island, 
above Kat-kyo-wain-mé, in order to construct a bridge over the 
river, which is narrow there, the Amyauk-wiin rapidly advanced with 
his whole force and took post near Peng-thdh, an island lying near 
the west bank, and above and below it along the river, whence he 
prevented the Chinese from building their bridge or crossing the 
Eráwadí. 

The Shye-weng-dô-mhú, having crossed the Eriwadí river with 
his 15,000 men, and landed at the landing-place of the Ba-mé mart, 
marched round the north of the Len-ban-gya stream and cut off the 
supplies of the Chinese, capturing every convoy of men, horses and 
mules which was approaching by the Maing:tein road, and then 
turned round to attack the rear of the Chinese army; whilst the 
Let-wé-weng-mhú, who had been detached to Mó:meit, having put 
that town in a state of defence and placed in it a strong garrison 
with its Tsô:buáh, was advancing towards Kaung-toŭn with his ten 
divisions. The Chinese generals, THu'’-KOUN-YE' and AKOUN-YF’, 
hearing that the Shye-weng-mhú and Let-wé-weng-mhú were ad- 
vancing in two directions from the rear to attack them, sent out a 
force of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot under Y6-ré-y1'n, the governor 
of Lhyin-yin, to meet the Let-wé-weng-mhil, and another force of 
the same strength under K6-rTA-y1'n, to meet the Shye-weng-mhu. 

As the Let-wé-weng-mhu was advancing from Mé:meit and had 
crossed to the northward of the Tsin-khan river, he fell in with 
5,000 Chinese horse which were preceding the Chinese general 
Y6-rA-yi'n, and immediately attacked them with 100 elephants and 
2,000 musqueteers and broke them. He then sent against the right 
and left flanks of the Chinese force 500 Cassay and 500 Burmese 
horse, whilst he himself penetrated into the very centre of the Chinese 
force with the rest of his ten divisions. The Chinese were complete- 
ly defeated and driven back with great loss, and the Let-wé-weng- 
mht halted his force, and took post on the north bank of the Tsin- 
khan river. 

The Shye-weng-mhu also fell in with the Chinese force sent 
against him at a spot beyond the Nudn-ma-bué river, to the eastward 
of the great Chinese stockade at Shue-nyaung-beng, and, dividing his 
force into three portions of five divisions each, received the Chinese 
attack. The Chinese horse advanced with great impetuosity, but 
being received by the fire of 3,000 musqueteers from the Burmese 
right and left wings, they were driven back with the loss of 5 or 
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600 men. The whole Burmese force then advanced and attacked the 
Chinese, and forced them to fall back to their great stockade at 
Shue-nyaung-beng with a heavy loss. This stockade being as large 
and extensive as a city, the Shye-weng-mhi halted and took post 
on the east side of the Nin-ma-bué river. a 

On the Let-wé-weng-mhù then sending out a party of 100 horse 
to open a communication with the Shye-weng-mhu, the latter report- 
ed that all the supplies of the enemy had been intercepted, and 
their communication with the rear cut of, and proposed that the 
two Burmese forces should make a combined attack on the great 
Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng, as, after capturing them, the 
Chinese army before Kaung-totn would be enclosed like fish in a net, 
The Let-wé-weng-mha on receiving this proposition, summoned 
all his officers, and after praising it to them, advanced with the whole 
of his ten divisions and joined the Shye-weng-mhi’s force before 
the great Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng. A plan of attack 
being then arranged, the Chinese stockades were stormed at four 
points, to the east by six regiments under the Shye-weng-mhi, to 
the south by six regiments under Men:ngay-bala, to the west by 
seven regiments under the Let-wé-weng-mhui, and to the north by 
six regiments under the Lain-bé*. Some of the Burmese entered 
by ladders, whilst others entered by the openings which were made 
by elephants employed to butt against and throw down the gates and 
timbers. Although the Chinese with theif general and the whole 
of their officers received the Burmese on the top of their works, and 
maintained a heavy fire, the Burmese, urged on by their generals, 
the Shye-weng-mhu and Let-wé-weng-mhu, succeeded in enter- 
ing the works, when the whole of the Chinese rushed out of the 
western face, and joined the army which was before Kaung-toŭn 
under their generals Tau’-Koun-yu’ and Axoun-ye’. The Burmese 
generals having captured the Chinese entrenchments at Shue-nyaung- 
beng, with an immense quantity of guns, jinjals, muskets and 
ammunition, and horses and mules, placed a garrison of 5,000 men 
in charge of these stockades. The Let-wé-weng-mhu with ten 
divisions then proceeded and took post at Naung-byit on the north 
bank of the Tsín-khan river, four miles to the south-east of Kaung- 
town ; whilst the Shye-weng-mhi with ten regiments took post on 
the bank of the Len-ban-gya river, opposite to Mó:yú village, and 
eight miles distant from Kauag-toiin. 

The Wan-gyih then sent eight divisions of his fleet under the 
Mux-xua-ra’-B6 and seven other officers to attack the Chinese boats 


* Officer of Lain, a town and district near Rangoon. 
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which were blockading Kaung-touzn. This attack succeeded ; but the 
Burmese having returned to the Wun-gyih with the boats and guns 
they had captured, the Chinese fleet rallied and resumed the block- 
ade. The eight divisions of the Burmese fleet, as soon as they had 
refitted and repaired, again attacked the Chinese fleet, and after a 
severe engagement, forced the crews to jump on shore, and leave all 
their boats, guns, &c. of which the Burmese took possession. The 
Win-gyih’s army then opened a communication with the garrison 
of Kaung-town, and the Wun-gyih sent 10 regiments under Men: yx’- 
ZEYA-G¥YO to cross the Hrdwadi below Kaung-totn to the eastward, 
and post themselves along the 7sin-khan river to the south east of 
that town, so as to communicate with Naung-byit, where the Let- 
wé-weng-mhii was stockaded. The Wun-gyih also sent ten regi- 
ments under Mrwn:yx’-YAN-NAUNG to cross the EHradwadi above Kaung- 
town, and to place themselves along the Len-ban-gya river to the 
north of that town, so as to communicate with Moyz, where the 
Shye-weng-mhu was posted. The Wuin-gyih also, in order to 
induce the Chinese to believe that strong reinforcements were daily 
joining him, made large parties of men, elephants and horses cross 
over every day from the west to the east bank of the Eráwadí, and 
at night brought them all secretly back again to the west. 

The Chinese generals Tuvu’-koun-yn’ and Akoun-yr’, then sum- 
moned all their officers, and after describing the defeats which both 
their land and water forces had so repeatedly sustained, and the 
severe sufferings which their army was experiencing from the want 
of every kind of supplies, which the Burmese had intercepted, and 
observing that even if they succeeded in an attempt to force the 
Burmese armies around them, the Chinese troops would be unable 
to go far, owing to the scarcity of provisions, the Chinese generals 
proposed to depute a mission to the Burmese camp, in order to open 
a negotiation for peace, and for a passage for their army to China. 
This proposition being unanimously approved of, the Chinese generals 
addressed the following letter to the Burmese commander-in-chief :— 

“The generals THu/-Koun-ye’, AKOUN-Yn', and YUON-KOUN-YE/ 
to the (Burmese) general. When we three, who were appointed to 
march to Ava by three different routes, were about to commence 
our march in the year 1129, (1767-8,) the (Burmese) general sent 
eight Chinese with a letter, stating that all sentient beings desired 
rest. We therefore delayed our march a year. Even now, we 
should be happy only to see our dispute settled, which it will not 
be for years, if we go on fighting. We are not come, because we 
want the Burmese dominions. If the sun-descended king (of Ava) 
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sends presents, as was the former custom, in the 16th year of the 
emperor of China’s reign, we shall send presents in return. Our 
master the emperor’s orders are: ‘Fight, if they fight; or make 
peace, if they make peace.’ We three generals, desirous of settling 
this dispute, have come with a moderate force only. In our Chinese 
country we are not accustomed to say more than one word, and are 
used to speak with truth and sincerity only. The present war has 
arisen from the circumstance of the Tsé:buahs of Theinni, Bd-mé, 
Mé:gaung, and Kyaing:yotn having come and invited us. We will 
deliver up the Tsô:buáhs, subjects of the sun-descended king, who 
are now in China. Let them be restored to their former towns and 
situations. And after the (Burmese) general has delivered up to us 
all the Chinese officers and soldiers who are in his hands, let him 
submit to the sun-descended king and great lord of righteousness, 
and we will also submit to our master, the emperor and lord of 
righteousness, that the two great countries may continue on the 
same terms as they always were before ; that all sentient beings may 
be at rest; that there may be no war; and that the gold and silver 
road may be opened.” 

The Kue-chow-b6* coming to the advance of the Burmese army 
with the foregoing letter on the 3rd December, 1769, the Wiin-gyih 
sent out some officers with a Chinese interpreter to meet the bearer 
of the letter. One of the Burmese officers, hearing that the object 
of the letter was to open a negotiation for peace, told the Kue-chow- 
bo, that in order to establish an important precedent, such negotia- 
tion ought to take place on the boundary line between Ava and China. 
The Kue-chow-bé replied, “ Very true, but only say where the boun- 
dary is.” The Burmese asked, if Buddhist pagodas were not built in 
the towns of Hé-thd, Ld-thd, Mond, Tsandd, Kaing:mah, Khantt, and 
Khan-nyen ? The Kue-chow-bo said that they were built, and that 
they are still in existence. The Burmese rejoined, the Chinese do 
not build or worship Buddhist pagodas, but the Burmese do; such 
buildings are erected throughout the king of Ava’s dominions, and 
their existence in Hd-thd, Ld-tha, and the other towns, is a convincing 
proof of those places belonging to the king of dva. The Chinese 
army ought therefore first to retreat beyond those towns, to the 
boundary of the Chinese empire at Mé:mytn and Kyeng-thi. (Kyang-si ?) 
The Kue-chow-b6 then asked, if there is not such a place as Ta-roup- 
m6 (Chinese point) in the king of Ava’s dominions; and on being 


* That is, ‘‘ The officer of Kue-chow city ;’’ but this name is generally written 
in Burmese history, Kue-tsue-bó. 
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answered that there is, below the city of Prome,—he asked, if the 
Burmese history and ancient records do not mention, that in a former 
king of Pagan’s time, a Chinese army invaded the country and 
marched along the Eráwadí as far as that place, which was thence 
called Taroup-mé ;—and on again being answered in the affirmative, 
he observed, an army under the son, brother, and son-in-law of 
TsHEN-ByU’-MYA:YEN, king of Pegu, only came as far as those towns 
of Hó-thi, Lé-thd, &c. during the reign of that king, and built those 
pagodas ;—but if you refer to the spot only to which an army may 
have happened to reach, the Burmese army ought, on the same prin- 
ciple, to retreat as far as Taroup-mé*. The letter from the Chinese 
generals was then taken in to the Wiin-gyih, who, after reading a 
translation of it which was made, sent word that all his officers had 
not yet joined him, and that the Kue-chow-bé must come again in 
four or five days. 

The Witn-gyih summoned thirty of his principal officers and con- 
sulted with them as to the answer which should be made to the 
letter from the Chinese generals. They all recommended that no 
terms should be given ;—but the Wún-gyíh observed, that whenever 
the Chinese had heretofore erred and attacked Ava, the Burmese 
kings restrained their feelings and granted them peace, recollecting 
the long friendship which had existed between the two countries ;— 
that even if the Chinese force then before them were entirely destroy- 
ed, the empire of China would still possess abundance of troops and 
population ;—that if the Burmese refused to grant terms to the 
Chinese, when asked by them, and cut them to pieces, such a pro- 
ceeding would be recollected for many successive generations with 
feelings of animosity and desire of revenge on their part, and the 
inhabitants of both countries would continue deprived of peace and 
quiet. For these reasons, the Wún-gyíh gave it as his opinion, that 
terms ought to be granted to the Chinese,—and declared, that if the 
king of Ava disapproved of the measure, he would take the whole 
responsibility of it upon himself. The other officers acquiesced, and 
the Win-gvih then addressed a long reply to the Chinese generals, 
recapitulating the causes and events of the war, and concluding with 
an inquiry, whether the Chinese generals desired to settle the dispute 
by arms or by negotiation. The Chinese generals THU’-KOUN-YE’ 
and Axoun-yv’, (the latter here stated to be the emperor of China’s 
son,) next sent a long letter addressed to the king of Ava, closing 

* The ground on which the Burmese claimed Hé-thé, Ld-tha, &c. is precisely 
the same as that on which the Burmese of the present day founded their right 
to Kubo valley, Manipur, and even to Chittagong and Dacca. 
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with a request, that officers of rank and intelligence on each side, 
should meet and settle all points of difference; and with this condi- 
tion, that the ‘Chinese army should not retire until after the Burmese 
army was withdrawn ; for, as the Chinese generals said, if we retreat 
first, we are afraid the Burmese army may follow and attack us, as 
was done at Theinnt. This letter was brought to the outposts of the 
Burmese camp by the Kue-chow-bé and the interpreter Nea-myat- 
THUON-AUNG, on the 10th December, 1769. The Burmese officers 
who came out and met him, at first refused to take the letter, observ- 
ing that the business must be discussed with them; that the king of 
Ava ought not to be addressed; and that, in ‘fact, they dare not 
forward any such letter to him. The Kue-chow-bo assured the 
Burmese, that the person who had written the letter from the 
Chinese generals had made a mistake through ignorance, and that 
the letter was intended for the Burmese generals and officers. The 
Kue-chow-bé further proposed, that if the Burmese really desired to 
make peace, they should permit the Chinese army to retire freely to 
a suitable situation, at which the negotiation might be concluded; 
and displayed great anxiety for peace as soon as possible. The 
Burmese officers sent him back with a promise only to report all he 
had said to their general. 

The Kue-chow-bé returned to the Burmese camp on the 12th of 
December, when the Win-gyih delivered to him a letter for the 
Chinese generals, expressing his willingness to negotiate a peace. 
The moment the Chinese generals understood the contents, they sent 
the Kue-chow-bé back to the Wun-gyih, to beg of him to fix the 
day on which certain officers of the two armies should meet and 
discuss the matter. The Wún-gyíh appointed the following day. 

On the 138th December, 1769, fourteen Burmese and thirteen 
Chinese officers of rank met in a large shed, which was erected for 
the purpose at the south-east angle of the town of Kaung-toŭn. On 
the part of the Chinese the Kue-chow-bé was the principal speaker, 
and on that of the Burmese, the Win-dauk NE-MYÓ-MAHÁ-THURA. 
The Burmese demanded, that the Tsé:buahs of Theinnt, Ba-mé, and 
Mó:gaung should be immediately made over to them. The Chinese 
said, that these T'sé:buahs were not in their camp, and affirmed with 
an oath, that they should be forwarded to Theinni and surrendered 
to the Burm“ se there, within six months from that date. The follow- 
ing treaty was then written on white paper with ink, and a copy 
delivered by the Chinese to the Burmese :— 

“ Wednesday, 13th December, 1769, in the temporary building to 
the south-east of the town of Kaung-town. His Excellency the general 
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of the lord who rules over a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs 
in the great western kingdom, the sun-descended king of Ava, and 
master of the golden palace, having appointed, [here follow the names 
and titles of the 14 Burmese officers,} and the generals of the 
master of the golden palace of China, who rules over a multitude of 
umbrella-wearing chiefs in the great eastern kingdom, having appoint- 
ed, [here follow the names and titles of the 13 Chinese officers, ] 
they assembled in the large building, erected in a proper manner 
with seven roofs to the south-east of the town of Kaung-todwn, on the 
13th December, 1769, to negotiate peace and friendship between the 
two great countries, and that the gold and silver road should be 
established agreeably to former custom. The trvops of the sun- 
descended king and master of the golden palace of Ava, and those 
of the master of the golden palace of China, were drawn up in front 
of each other when this negotiation took place; and after its conclu- 
sion, each party made presents to the other, agreeably to former 
custom, and retired. All men, the subjects of the sun-descended 
king and master of the golden palace of Ava, who may be in any 
part of the dominions of the master of the golden palace of China, 
shall be treated according to former custom. Peace and friendship 
being established between the two great countries, they shall become 
one, like two pieces of gold united into one; and suitably to the 
establishment of the gold and silver road, as well as agreeably to 
former custom, the princes and officers of each country shall move 
their respective sovereigns to transmit and exchange affectionate 
letters on gold, once every ten years.” 

The Burmese negotiators, after receiving the above treaty, applied 
to the Chinese to make over to them such boats as the Chinese still 
appear to have had near Kaung-toun. The Chinese promised to 
deliver the same after they had been employed in bringing up their 
stores to Ba-mé; but the boats were burnt on the same day by the 
Chinese generals, and some difference of opinion afterwards took 
place about them. Presents being exchanged between the Chinese 
and Burmese generals, and some sent by the Chinese to the king of 
Ava, the Chinese army began their march towards China on Monday, 
the i8th December, followed at a distance of a jinjal shot by the 
Burmese divisions under the Let-wé-weng-mhi and Shye-weng- 
mht, until the Chinese reached the boundary of their country, when 
the Burmese returned to Ba-mé and Kaung-toun. At the same time, 
the Chinese commanders-in-chief having sent the necessary orders 
to that portion of their army which had marched towards Mo:gaung, 
that force also retired into China. 

u 2 
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The Chinese armies having suffered long from want of provisions, 
those men only who were able-bodied succeeded in reaching China, 
and the forests and mountains were filled with countless numbers 
who died on the route from starvation. 

When the officer, whom the Wain-gyih sent with a report of the 
peace which had been concluded with the Chinese, and with a large 
quantity of silks and satins that had been received from the Chinese 
generals as presents for his majesty, arrived at Ava, the king dis- 
approved of the conduct of the general and officers, for allowing the 
Chinese army to escape ; refused to accept the presents, and ordered 
that the wives of the general and other chief officers should be placed 
with the Chinese presents on their heads, in front of the western 
gateway of the palace; and notwithstanding that the wife of the 
general-in-chief was a sister of the principal queen, she and the wives 
of the other officers were exhibited for three days at the appointed 
place, with the bundles of Chinese silks and satins on their heads. 

The Wún-gyih and other officers hearing how highly the king was 
displeased, were afraid to return to dva immediately, and determined 
to go first and attack Manipur, the Tsô:buáh of which, they heard, 
had been fortifying himself again. In January, 1770, therefore, the 
Burmese army crossed to the westward of the Hrdwadi at Kaung-toun, 
and marched to Manipur, and although the Tsé:buah of that place made 
arrangements for checking the progress of the invaders at every defile 
and narrow pass, the Burmese army succeeded in penetrating to the 
capital, when the Tsé:buah fled with his family and as many of his 
adherents as he could, and concealed themselves in jungles and high 
hills. The Burmese army seized the whole of the population and 
property they found in the country, with the princess of Mueyen, 
Tuonké, and princes Hs'mô and Tsanpa-yo’-Kay, and brought them 
to Ava, where they arrived on the 23rd of March, 1770. 

The king, still displeased at the Chinese army having been allowed 
to escape into China, refused to see the Wiin-gyih and other officers 
of the Burmese army, and ordered them to be removed out of his 
kingdom into’some other territory. They were conveyed to the 
eastern side of the Myitt-ngay, which joins the Hrdwadi near the north- 
east angle of the city of Ava; and two other Wiin-gyihs were also 
ordered by the king to be taken to the same place, for having pre- 
sumed to speak to his majesty in favor of the general and other 
officers. About a month after, the king forgave the whole of them, 
and allowed them to return to Ava. 

The Chinese generals, Tuu’-Kov’n-yn’ and AKoUN-YE'’, returned 
and reported to the emperor of China, that having made peace with 
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the Burmese at Kaung-točn upon these conditions ; namely, that the 
Tsô:buáhs of Theinni, Ba-mé and Mé:gaung, subjects of the king of 
Ava, should be surrendered at Theinni ; that all the Chinese officers 
and soldiers taken prisoners by the Burmese in the years 1765, 1766, 
1767, and 1769, should be given up; and that ambassadors should 
be sent by both sovereigns once in ten years, the armies of both 
nations had retired; and that two officers, the Kue-chow-bé and 
Kyi/nN:mMeEn:T1'TU ‘HA, had much distinguished themselves. The empe- 
ror of China was greatly pleased and desired to promote those officers ; 
but two of the imperial kinsmen, H&-rd-y1’n and Tsui’n-ré-yvi'n, 
with two Tartar nobles, the governors of Aist-kyain and Maing:thin, 
submitted that they should first be allowed to go down to Mé:myin 
and see how far the statements of the Kue-chow-bé were founded in 
truth. These four individuals accordingly came down to Mé:myin 
and sent a letter to the Burmese governor of Kaung-tcăn, in charge 
of a subordinate officer and upwards of fifty men; but the governor 
finding from a translation of the letter, that its contents were very 
unfriendly, seized and confined the whole of the Chinese mission. A 
report of the Burmese governor’s proceeding was immediately for- 
warded to the emperor of China at Pekin, who ordered the Kue-chow- 
bó to go down himself and see how the matter could be settled. 

The Kue-chow-bé came down to Mó:wún with upwards of 1,000 
soldiers, and sent a very civil letter to the governor of Kaung-toun, 
requesting him to release the Chinese party he had confined, and to 
send back with them the letter which had been addressed to him by 
the governors of Atsi-kyain and Maing:thin, by order of H&-14-yv1'n 
and Tsui'N-TA-yt'n. The governor of Kaung-totn immediately 
complied with this request; and on the Kue-chow-bd perusing the 
letter, which had been sent to Kaung-toŭn, and finding its contents 
to be not only uncivil, but warlike and threatening, he forwarded it 
to Pekin. The emperor was exceedingly angry, and ordered HA-rTA- 
yin and TsHin-TA-Yi’N, with the two Tartar nobles who had written 
the letter, to be sent up to Pekin in irons. HA-rA-yi'n died on the 
road, but on the arrival of the other three individuals at Pekin, the 
emperor ordered them to be executed. In the same year, in October, 
1770, the caravans of Chinese merchants came down as before to 
Ba-mé, Kaung-toŭn, and other places in the Burmese dominions. 


[To be continued.) 


